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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  Tuesday,  April  23,  1935. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY ) 

Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 

Plant  Quarantine  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  u.  S.  Department  of 
Agricul  ture. 
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Word  has  just  reached  me  through  the  mail  of  a  controversy  raging  "between 
two  listeners.     This  heated  argument,   they  write  me,  is  about  the  fly  —  yes, 
if  you  can  imagine  it,  these  two  friends  have  "been  discussing  the  habits  of  the 
common  housefly.     If  that  doesn't  prove  that  summer  is  on  the  way,  I  don't 
know  what  does.     Both  of  these  arguers  have  sent  in  a  request  that  the  con- 
troversy be  settled  from  this  end  on  the  next  question-and-answer  day. 

This  is  that  day.     But  I 'm  not  taking  sides.     I'm  simply  going  to  pass 
along  to  you  the  opinion  of  the  housefly  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  certainly  should  have  the  last  word  in  this  argument,   if  anyone  should. 

But  I  haven't  told  you  yet  just  what  the  question  between  these  two 
listeners  is.     TYell,  one  believes  that  the  common  fly  as  we  know  it  —  the  adult 

3e  fly  to  the  scientists  —  spends  the  winter  in  cracks  and  crevices  of 
tuildings  and  then  comes  out  when  the  weather  warms  up  in  the  spring.     The  other 
holds  that  no  individual  fly  lives  through  the  winter,   that  each  lays  her  eggs 
and  dies  off  long  before  the  winter  is  over,   even  if  she  happens  to  be  in  a  warm 
place  indoors. 

Here's  what  the  entomologists  say  about  the  way  the  house  fly  passes  the 
winter.     They  say  that  under  outdoor  conditions  flies  die  during  the  first 
really  cold  nights  —  that  is,  when  the  temperature  falls  to  about  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees.     In  partially  heated  rooms  protected  from  wind,   the  entomologists 
have  kept  flies  alive  in  cages  for  long  periods;  but  they  never  lived  through  the 
entire  winter.     In  fact,  the  Methuselah  among  these  experimental  flies  only 
lived  91  days.     Houseflies  may  continue  active  in  warm  stables  or  houses  until 
late  January.     But  that  seems  to  end  their  stay  on  this  earth.     However,  the 
younger  generation  of  flies  —  the  larvae  and  pupae  forms,  as  the  scientists 
call  then  —  stay  alive  during  the  winter  ready  to  hatch  out  when  the  weather 
warms  up.    In  the  South  during  warm  periods  in  midwinter,  house  flies  may 
•3merge  and  become  somewhat  troublesome.     Also  they  may  lay  eggs  on  warm  days, 

The  second  way  that  the  house  fly  may  pass  the  winter  is  by  continuous 
deeding.    Flies  gather  in  heated  rooms  with  the  approach  of  winter.     If  no 
food  or  breeding  materials  are  present,  they  eventually  die.    But  where  they 
ftave  both  food  and  suitable  substances  for  egg  laying  they  will  continue  breeding 
just  as  they  do  outdoors  during  the  summer.     Even  in  very  cold  climates,  there 

many  places,  alas,  especially  in  cities,  where  house  flies  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  the  winter  ,  this  way. 
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Well,  so  much  for  the  armament .     But  sine*3  the  subject  of  flies  has  come 
up,  perhaps  we'd  better  have  some  more  to  say  about  it.    Right  now  is  a  good 
time  to  be  thinking  of  avoiding  these  pests  around  your  home  this  year.  The 
entomologists  have  plenty  of  helpful  ideas  for  you.     If  you  want  to  read  up 
on  the  matter  yourself,  you  can  write  for  the  bulletin  on  the  subject.  This 
bulletin  is  called  "The  House  Fly  and  How  to  Suppress  It."    You  just  write  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  and  ask  for  the  bulletin 
on  house  flies  or  ask  for  Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  1^08.    Number  1-4-0-8.  This 
-  vate  life  of  your  enemy  the  fly  is  free  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  wants  to  know  why  the  recipes  we 
r"oasionally  give  for  desserts  —  puddings  and  pie  and  cake  and  so  on  —  why 

Be  recipes  have  salt  among  the  list  of  ingredients.     She  says  she  never 
heard  of  using  salt  to  season  sweet  food. 

Well,  salt  is  more  than  a  seasoning.     It  not  only  can  give  food  a  sal ty 
taste,  but  in  very  small  amounts,  it  can  bring  out  or  intensify  other  flavors. 
That's  why  most  people  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  melon.     The  salt  brings 
cut  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.     That's  why  the  food  specialists  include  a  bit  of 

in  their  recipe  for  cocca  or  chocolate  sauce,  candy,  ice  cream,  and 
rrescrv<=3  as  well  as  puddings,  pies  and  so  on.     They  believe  that  salt  will 
crir.g  out  the  natural  flavor  of  the  dish  and  take  away  from  cloying  sweetness 
rr  flatness.    But,  of  course,  they're  most  careful  about  the  amount  of  salt 
they  add.    Just  a  few  grains  too  much  —  and  the  dish  is  ruined.  Old-time 
recipes  called  for  a  "pinch  of  salt"  or  perhaps  "a  suspicion  of  salt"  when  they 
~eant  just  enough  to  develop  flavor.     But  the  modern  cook,  who  wants  to  be 
sure  of  results,  isn't  satisfied  with  such  vague  measuring.     So  her  recipes 
-  il  for  as  little  as  an  eighth  of  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  or  they  may  say 
"zhlt  to  taste"  which  is  a  warning  to  proceed  cautiously  and  taste  as  you  go. 

The  last  question  is  one  that  has  come  up  several  times  before,  but  it's 
wcrth  mentioning  occasionally.     A  young  housekeeper  on  a  farm  v/ants  to  know 
how  to  sweeten  some  fat  that  has  become  rancid. 

So  far,  no  one  has  invented  a  way  to  sweeten  rancid  fat.    When  fat  has 
ohai.ged  this  way,  it's  "out"  as  far  as  cooking  is  concerned.     The  rancid  taste 
Lfl  there  for  good.     But  you  don't  have  to  throw  the  fat  away.     You  can  use  it 
for  making  soap  quite  successfully. 

By  the  way,   several  requests  have  come  in  for  advice  on  dyeing  clothes 
^t  home.    That's  too  lengthy  a  subject  for  question-and-answer  day.     It  deserves 
a  day  to  itself.     So  if  you'll  listen  in  tomorrow,  we'll  be  talking  about 
home  dyeing. 


